"You said it Monsieur, you said it!" the gendarme exclaimed.

The driver climbed back into his seat. The police-van started
off" again. The rain continued to pour down on the Limousin
countryside.

II

Gerbier, his* hands free, but standing, was waiting for the camp
commander to address him. The camp commander was reading
Gerbier's dossier. From time to time he would dig the thumb of
his left hand into the hollow of his cheek and slowly withdraw
it. The fat, soft and unhealthy flesh would keep the white imprint
for a few seconds and swell again with difficulty like an old rubber
ball that has lost its elasticity. This movement marked the tempo
of the commander's reflections.

"The same old story," he thought to himself. "We no longer
know whom we get, nor how to treat them."

He sighed as he remembered the pre-war, when he W7as a prison
warden. All you had to worry about then was getting your per-
centage of profit on the food. The rest presented no difficulties.
The prisoners of their own accord fell into known categories and
for each category there was a corresponding rule of conduct. Now,
on the contrary, you could get as big a cut as you wanted on the
camp rations (no one concerned himself about it), but it was a
headache to sort the people. Those who came without trial, with-
out sentence, remained locked up indefinitely. Others, with a
terrible record, would get out very quickly and regain influence
in the department, the regional prefecture, in fact even in Vichy.

The commander did not look at Gerbier. He had given up try-
ing to form an opinion from faces and clothes. He was trying to
read between the lines of the police notes which the gendarmes
had handed him at the same time that they had delivered die
prisoner,
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attitude/* the corSSSSSTiesLA. And he translated, "Break him."
Then, "Distinguished bridge and highway engineer," and with
his thumb in his cheek the commander would say to himself,
"Spare him."

"Suspected of De Gaullist activities." "Break him, break him."
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